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Model and Share Values 
Dr. Mary Gif fin Asks 


'"Only as individuals begin to 
shore up their own values and 
begin to give some priority to 
things they think are worth sup¬ 
porting and clarifying will this 
society take shape again", were the 
opening remarks made by Dr. 
Mary Giffin to parents and 
teachers at The North Shore Coun¬ 
try Day School one night in May. 

The Director of the North Shore 
Mental Health Association and the 
Irene Josselyn Clinic in Northfield 
was the featured speaker at the first 
of a series of discussions exploring 


contemporary values, sponsored by 
the Parents Association. Concerns 
about values development and the 
part played by parents and teachers 
was the basis for Dr. Giffin's sub¬ 
ject, "Values in a Valueless 
Society". 

To help individuals understand 
their own values. Dr. Giffin 
suggested several exercises to the 
capacity audience. The first was to 
ask each person to silently compose 
an epitaph for himself, finding a 
short phrase that would describe 
his own life. The "here lies . . ." 


one liners succinctly express a life 
style and can often reveal the whole 
personality. Another exercise she 
offered was to mentally divide a 
large circle into appropriate size 
periods of time — time each person 
spent in sleep, work, play and 
other major categories reflecting 
one's life. Finishing sentences sub¬ 
mitted by Dr. Giffin, such as, "If I 
had only 24 hours to live ..." and 
"People who know me well, think I 
am ..." were other techniques that 
can define actions and beliefs. 

Three traditional stances for set¬ 
ting values, she continued, are 
moralizing, a laissez faire attitute, 
and modeling. "Years ago adults 
were able to get away with 
moralizing because the society was 
essentially homogeneous. Moral 
values were rather strictly held and 
deviation from those values was 
very difficult to cover. In our day 
and age moralizing brings shoulds 
and shouldn'ts and rights and 
wrongs. If anything they lend 
themselves to a rebellion and an¬ 
tagonism. This is not just because 
kids are different these days but 
society is so very complex, com¬ 
munication so vast and so quick. 
Recognizing this, many parents 
have sought a laissez faire attitude. 
This is probably the worst of all the 
stances. Moralizing is probably bet¬ 
ter." 

"Perhaps the most effective of 
these three traditional stances is 
that of modeling," she continued. 
"It is very important to see the 
examples. The headmaster of this 
school, the teachers, the ad¬ 
ministrative personnel are all 
models. You as parents are models. 
In order for the model to be ef¬ 
fective, the deeds have to match the 
words." 

"The effort of values clarification 
is an effort not to teach the values 
but to learn how to clarify them — 
an effort to help people look at 
their values and examine them 
systematically. The process requires 
seven points — and open com¬ 
munication between your inner 


ideas: 1) is it a prized belief, 2) 
would I publicly affirm it, 3) have 
I considered alternatives, 4) is my 
stance thoughtfully considered, 5) 
do I feel that I have been free to 
choose, 6) am I willing to act on it, 
7) is this a pattern of behavior and 
a system in my life." 

She asks, "What can the mental 
health person say about values 
clarification, about the setting of 
values, about the importance of 
values? Whatever your values are 
as parents, let your kids know 
about them. Adults need to be 
reminded that the values we hold 
are very important to pass on. 
What values clarification intends to 
do is to say that adults of one 
generation may have values that 
should be shared but one must keep 
open communication with people 
who do not share those values, in 
order for everybody to better 
clarify his own values. It demands 
a stance of honesty within oneself 
and when one is in a group one must 
be both honest and non- 
retaliatory." She stressed the ab¬ 
solute need for verbal com¬ 
munication and expressed concern 
and surprise at those families who 
speak little about the most im¬ 
portant things in their lives. 

To summarize her conviction of 
setting values through modeling. 
Dr. Giffin quoted from Marcus 
Aurelius: "Put an end once and for 
all time the discussion of what a 
good man is and be one." 


Correction: 

Omitted in the last issue of the 
Bulletin from the list of students 
receiving Letters of Com¬ 
mendation from the National 
Merit Scholarship Program was 
Sarah Patton, senior, from 
Highland Park. Our apologies 
and belated congratulations. 



Dr. Mary Giffin addresses Parents' Association in the first of a series of 
parent-teacher dialogues. 




























Pandora's Electronic Box 


by Douglas C. Macdonald, 
Headmaster 


A few weeks ago another teacher and I were sitting together in Morning Ex 
watching a trivia quiz. For those of you who've never seen one, at least the 
way we do it here at School, a trivia quiz involves asking questions thought 
by some to be obscure and/or trivial, and pitting one class against another in 
answering them. Subjects vary widely; some days it will focus on sports, 
some days on general information, occasionally on an area we might politely 
call "culture". Today, however, the topic was television, and out of what I 
saw and felt then, and from emotion recollected in tranquility, comes this 
essay. 

The quiz was run well by some eighth graders; they had devised questions 
that progressed in difficulty, kept everyone excited, and gave witness to their 
own depth of information. I could probably have answered none of the 
questions, for they were not only about TV, but about old TV, reruns, can¬ 
celled shows, long-gone heroes; and as you will soon see. I'm not a TV buff 
anyway. I can't really remember the questions but it seemed they dealt with 
things like "who played Wally's best friend on Leave It To Beaver?", "Who 
was the director of the first Dick Van Dyke Show?", or "Who played the 
youngest sister on Petticoat Junction?" Now these may have been the exotica, 
but there were a lot of others that sounded just as obscure to me. What 
amazed me and the teacher next to me was that our students from sixth 
through twelfth, knew most, if not all, of the answers, exotic or not. I felt 
suddenly in the midst of an alien culture, as if something had been going on 
around me for a long time without my knowing, as indeed it has. Our kids 
have been growing up on TV, are perhaps in many cases addicted to it, and 
possibly put more energy into their relationship with the tube than whatever 
relationships they may have with the printed word. I suddenly felt old- 
fashioned, fussy, conservative, and more than a little sad. Because I think TV 
is by and large harmful, and because I think our children, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, watch far too much of it. (And I know I just wrote a sentence 
fragment, to forestall letters from fellow curmudgeons). 

In the Morning Ex I was impressed and saddened by two things: first, how 
much they knew, from which I infer how much they watch; and second, 
how much energy and enthusiasm many of them felt for such trivial content. 

Granted, it's fun to possess esoteric information and win quizzes with it, 
but discontinuing the fun of a game and of winning, there was more energy 
and soul injected by some students in this process than in many more 
"valuable" kinds of discussions. My aim in what follows is not to criticize 
kids, especially not individuals, not to make anyone defensive, and certainly 
not to sound like an intellectual snob. Rather, I hope parents reading this will 
question their own and their children's TV habits and values and see if anv of 
my concerns make sense. 

If schools are to stand for anything it must at least be for intellectual depth, 
rigor, and growth. Those things take enormous energy, time, and even 
pain. It's hard to read complex things or to write intelligently and clearly. It's 
both hard and scary to try to delineate a thought or feeling, and especially to 
discuss and examine it with others. This is the kind of time that cannot be 
assigned or forced by teachers, but must come out of the student's own 
hunger to grow and to know. And it's as hard for a first grader to read an 
apparently simple book as it is for some of us to deal with Dostoevsky. All 


this gets me to a feeling about our children's use of time. They have far more 
distractions, amusements, activities, and possessions than I suspect we did at 
their age. There are so many things they can do besides read; it is so easy to 
fill time with far easier, far less stretching things. And yet, reading is an ac¬ 
creting process; the more we read, the better, in many senses, we read. We 
learn words, play with ideas, make images, have fantasies, find feelings and 
engage in a dialogue. We learn something too about style, about ways of 
saying things, so that when we need to write, more and more we may know 
how it can or might be done. 

You don't watch TV better by watching it a lot; it doesn't accrete that 
way. But you can spend a lot of time at it, time which might be spent even 
reading things that are fun, easy or risque. I wonder if our kids have enough 
of this quiet unencumbered time just in which "to be" and perhaps to 
discover that reading is a mind expanding act, and legal too. I wonder if we 
too, as parents have and make enough of that kind of time, both to learn its 
value for ourselves and to model it for our kids. And I wonder if we struc¬ 
ture our children's lives so that they can find that time, and find books as a 
way of life. 

Time is only one of the problems of TV. For me, far more important are 
rubrics I would call "pap", "passivity", and "pleasure". The OED defines 
"pap" as "a thin watery substance fed to infants and invalids". Except for an 
occasional soupcon of violence, that pretty much describes the everyday 
commercial TV fare. Of course, there are occasional specials on the com¬ 
mercial channels, but those are likely to be simply spicier pap: the Osmoncf 
family, Evel Knevel falling among lemon sharks, made for TV movies, or oc¬ 
casionally excellent movies with much of their power cut out or up by editors 
and endless commercials. Certainly the public channel does outstanding 
programming in the evenings, but I don't sense that many of our kids watch 
a lot of that. I don't hear many of them going around talking about Upstairs, 
Downstairs or Leonard Bernstein conducting the New York Philharmonic. 
Few of even our older students know many of Bergmann's films, or Fellini's, 
but you can bet that most of them would try to watch The Exorcist if a com¬ 
mercial channel ever dared to program it. At best, the sitcoms, cop shows, 
reruns, soap operas and the bulk of the commercial programming are pap; at 
worst, with its violence, its over-simplification of human life, its emphasis on 
winning, possessing, using people and things, its pace and hard sell style, TV 
is destructive of the human spirit and mind, especially the young one. One 
can marshal all sorts of data one way or another about the measurable 
psychological impact of TV violence, but I defy any parent or TV program¬ 
mer, for that matter, to suggest that watching violence or the glorification of 
the superficial life is somehow good for kids. 

Passivity is a larger and more subtle problem. All of us have feelings one 
way or other about the value of specific shows, the effect of specific contents. 
But I wonder how often we think about or watch what we do when we either 
read or watch TV. For myself, I can answer that when I read, even "junk" 
things like spy or detective novels, I work. I fantasize, see, imagine, wish, 
think, feel, hear, most of all create situations in my mind and think about 
what's happening in the book. Reading is for me an active and an interactive 
process with a character, a problem, an author, an idea or a whole world. 
For me at least TV is passive. I care about what happens to Baretta, but I 
don't do anything with my head. I might do a little more in The Pallisers but 
not much more, and certainly not as much as if I were reading Trollope and 
wallowing around in the detailed and cluttered texture of his novels. I don't 
have to do anything when I watch TV; I could sit for hours and have grown 
not at all, learned not the least and come away with a drugged, soporific 
feeling and a certain sense of loss and disappointment. To the degree that our 
kids are watching too much TV, they may be losing or giving up the ability 
to make their own fantasies or imaginings. TV does it so much better for 
them; what possible fantasy could 
be as satisfying to a child as the 
idea of the bionic man flashing 
across the screen. He no longer has 
to make or invent anything in his 
head. It's all there floating in front 
of him on the screen, and he need 
act not at all. We lose the world of 
words; we no longer have to 
manufacture the world of internal 
images. We can lie there and let 
them wash over us. 

A few months ago there was an 
interesting article in the New 
Yorker on TV, with this same sense 
of the passivity, the lack of 
engagement of the TV viewer. The 
article had a provocatively 
Freudian twist that I should be 
reluctant to take here, but still the 
essential sense of being done to by 
the tube instead of doing permeated 
the article. Our kids can sit for 
hours, days even, in front of TV 
and not come up for air. There 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Programs in the Arts 

A Springtime mini-arts festival heralded by the Chicago Brass Quintet 
played two programs at North Shore, one for Lower School and the other for 
Middle and Upper Schools, using contemporary as well as medieval brass in¬ 
struments in a chronological development of music. 

The Chicago Dance Medium with classical and contemporary 
choreography especially designed for children and young adults performed 
and conducted two workshops. Along with early animated films, the festival 
also offered the Chicago Woodwind Quintet. 



John C. Marsh, Director of Dramatics and Upper School 
English teacher at The North Shore Country Day School 
from September 1947 to June 1954, died March 3, 1977, in 
Evanston Hospital after a long illness. Surviving are his 
wife, Mudge, of Winnetka, and three daughters. 


Elect Board of Directors 
To Three Year Terms 


The corporation of parents at 
The North Shore Country Day 
School in June elected new mem¬ 
bers to the Board of Directors. Ser¬ 
ving for the next three years will be 
Cameron Avery and Frank A. 
Wollaeger, both of Winnetka. 

Annual members who represent 
school divisions are Barbara Franke 
(Mrs. Richard J.), President of the 
Woman's Board; Douglas C. Mac¬ 
donald, Headmaster; Francis R. 
Stanton, President of the Alumni 
Association; and David Blumberg, 
President of the Parents 
Association. 

Listed with their terms of office is 
the complete board. 

To 1980 
Cameron Avery 
Frederick M. Bransfield 
Chester Scott 
Howard E. Jessen 


John J. Louis, Jr. 

Phyllis B. Perkins 
(Mrs. Donald S.) 

Davis H. Roenisch 
Frank A. Wollaeger 
To 1979 

Walter Y. Elisha 
James C. E. Fuller 
Roger S. Griffin 
Phyllis Handelman 
(Mrs. Chester S.) 
Harold H. Hines, Jr. 

Kurt B. Karmin 
Marvin J. Schwarz, M.D. 
William W. Wirtz 
To 1978 

Richard J. Franke 
Lou Furrer 
(Mrs. John R.) 

Foster Hannaford 
James D. Hemphill 
Peter Perkins 
Roger W. Stone 


Class of '77 
Graduates June 17 


Graduating with the Class of '77 
amid the traditional procession, 
choral music, speeches, and 
receiving of diplomas were: Anne 
Hines, Cameron Macdonald, Susan 
Williams, Robert Elisha, Scott 
Knowlton, Mark Kraft, Robert 
Peters, Daniel Pritzker, David 
Rothschild, and Robert Smargon of 
Winnetka; Susan Bransfield, 
Caroline Schnering, Cheryl Anne 
Smutny, and Michael Lipman of 
Wilmette; Katherine Franke, Mat¬ 
thew Wells, and John Wilking of 
Kenilworth; Charles Colbert of 
Northfield; Jodi Hirschtritt, Lauren 
Stone and John Strauss of Glencoe; 
Jane Alexander, Anita Dalmar, 
Suzanne Kjellenberg, Kathryn 


Lewis, Shelley Spencer, Amy Van 
Hooser, Paul Kogut and Derrick 
Nedzel of Evanston. 

Also Jane Berliss and Sarah Pat¬ 
ton of Highland Park; Astrid 
Newenhouse, Leslie Spira and 
David Sahlin of Northbrook; 
Daniel Deuble and Joshua Soffer of 
Glenview; Joel Feinstein of 
Barrington; Mark Sargis and 
Alfred Siewers of Chicago; Lucille 
Yee and Roman Balderas of 
Waukegan; and William Thom¬ 
pson and Steven Walter of North 
Chicago. 

Commencement speaker was the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson, national 
president of PUSH. 


Pandora's Electronic Box 

(Continued from Page 2) 


must be something dangerous in anything that takes so little effort! 

That brings me to my last "p", pleasure. "If it feels good, do it!" Such a 
slogan conjures up Saturnalia, Oktoberfest, or at the very least fantasies we 
wouldn't want to mention. I mean something much tamer. The hardest 
argument to answer about TV is that it is undeniably fun and pleasureable. 
Reading on the other hand is often hard, especially "deep" books, the 
classics. I hate to be against fun, but I wonder if in some ways our kids aren't 
becoming addicted to pleasure, to avoiding pain. In fact, aren't marijuana 
and alcohol only tools to use in escaping from frustrations, failures, 
uglinesses, boredom? And isn't TV another sort of addiction, often, to escape 
from the same dilemmas? Don't children come to expect that all problems 
have solutions, all pains escapes, and usually found within the hour, the time 
frame of the TV universe? I think it may be such an escape, and used oc¬ 
casionally, sparingly, interspersed with long periods of reading, of ex¬ 
ploration, of family discussion, some TV shows are OK and a few rare ones 
even great. 

Clearly I am prejudiced. I would prefer reading any important or in¬ 
teresting book to seeing it on TV or in a movie. How many of us or our 
children will read Roots, the real experience that Haley created in words, 
now that we've seen the TV show? When we worry about whether our 
children can write, whether they have decent reading vocabularies, reading 
skills, do we often think back to the endless afternoons and evenings spent 
by "educated" families in the past simply reading, aloud or alone? How 
many of our children learn a new word, a new idea, a new way of thinking 
from a TV show? 

Finally, even some of the Special shows designed for young children have 
uncomfortable side effects. So many kids come to school having seen Sesame 
Street for a long time and thinking that's how you learn new words. I've 
heard from many frustrated teachers who find that it's hard to hold kids' at¬ 
tention unless you do something as frenetic, as inventive, as razzamatazz as 
the learning format on that kind of show. "Entertain me" seems to be the 
student cry;, "Catch my interest". Too often the really hard, intense, endless 
work of thinking and growing can come to seem too much to people who 
have the ever available out of the beckoning tube. 

As an English teacher, I have a passion for books. As an educator, I know 
how hard it can be to learn and to risk trying out ideas. Simply as a person, I 
know how painful life can sometimes be. I wonder if we don't need at least to 
examine the time they spend doing things which we might feel are not worth¬ 
while. I hope that as a result of reading this long article you will do three 
things: look at our TV habits, and your children's; think about what I've 
suggested may be the effects and concomitants of constant or heavy viewing; 
and decide your own values for your children's use of this medium. I would 
like to hear your responses. Mostly, I would like to hear that I'm wrong both 
about the effects and the frequency of our kids' viewing. In the meantime. I'll 
admit to taking an occasional shot of Baretta or Streets of San Francisco. 





















Develop Interim Project 
After Mock Jury Duty 


Serving on a mock jury at the 
Northwestern University School of 
Law, a group of Upper School 
students participated in a trial prac¬ 
tice course with law students this 
spring. Arranged by Thomas F. 
Geraghty III (North Shore Class of 
'62), Director, Northwestern Legal 
Assistance Clinic and Associate 
Professor of Law, working with 
William F. Freisem, Chairman of 
North Shore's Upper School Social 
Studies Department, students heard 
cases adapted from files at the 
Legal Clinic and from other law 
schools. Judges for these trials in¬ 
cluded some now sitting in the local 
federal and state courts, as well as 
faculty of the Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity School of Law. 

The mock trials are designed to 
give law students and young prac¬ 
ticing attorneys a chance to prepare 
and participate in the presentation 
of a complete jury trial. During this 
process, the law students and 
lawyers receive assistance and 
criticism from course instructors 
and experienced practicing at¬ 
torneys who volunteer to par¬ 
ticipate. Our students, as jurists, 
hear the evidence and retire to the 
jury room to reach a verdict. 

"The trials are surprisingly 
realistic as far as a juror's role is 
concerned. NSCDS students have 
seen the excitement as well as the 
frustrations and downright 
boredom which sometimes attends 
jury service....they have seen the 


difficulties that real jurors must 
have in understanding and 
evaluating evidence presented in a 
c our troom... they have observed 
the role of the attorney in the trial 
of a lawsuit, and perhaps have 
made some judgments about how 
the behavior of a lawyer might af¬ 
fect the outcome of a case. They 
have heard the sometimes 
mysterious rulings of the judges", 
Geraghty summarized. 

As an outgrowth of this ex¬ 
perience, NSCDS students initiated 
further discussion with attending 
lawyers and developed an interim 
week subject, "Law and the Legal 
Process". During Interim Week in 
May these students spent a day at 
Kirkland and Ellis through the in¬ 
vitation of William Theiss, father 
of one of the students. They were 
shown through the law firm and 
observed different phases of ac¬ 
tivity. 

Three days in the Public Defen¬ 
der's Office in Chicago brought 
them firsthand introduction to 
criminal law. They saw Cook 
County Jail and its conditions and 
talked with lawyers, judges, and 
reporters. In groups of two's and 
three's, the students had a close-up 
view of law in action, spending 
time with individual lawyers in 
their normal work day. Insight into 
the process of law and of the people 
representing legal actions impressed 
our students who had a highly 
rewarding interim study. 



The stalwart crew of the H.M.S. Pinafore stand inspection in the Upper 
Schools Gilbert and Sullivan Spring production. 


Dates to Remember 


Opening Day of School 

Hand-Me-Down-Sale 

Apparel, Games, Sports Equipment - 
good condition 

Vaudeville 

8th Annual Needlework Show 

Exhibit, Workshops, Country Kitchen 

New Book Sale 

(Phone 446-0674 for details) 


Monday, September 12 


Saturday, October 1 
October 8 
October 15 - 19 

November 10, 11, 12 



A Spring picnic for second and 
third graders at the Edward 
Toyooka's home prompted Nina 
Thompson to explore a dress-up 
corner. She and her beautiful doll 
paraded in the sunshine. 


BIRTHS 

Conor Brew McDonough 

Bom November 12, 1976 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Francis Mc¬ 
Donough, Jr. (Judy Brew '62) 

Kimberly Buettner 

Born July 26, 1976 to Mr. and 
Mrs. A1 Buettner (Leigh Sch- 
weppe '66) 

Michael Henry Fall 

Bom October 24, 1976 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard C. Fall 


MARRIAGES 

Barbara Bradford ('66) 
to Warren Davis 
2818 Olive Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 


Andrew P. Johnson ('55) 
to Alice Mayhew Gibson 
Box 542, Back Bay, Boston, Ma. 
02117 

Charlotte Hannaford Day ('44) 
to Carl Bigelow Drake, Jr. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

IN MEMORIAM 

Elizabeth Boal Fowle 
> (Mrs. Frank F., Jr., '25) March 
29, 1977, in Winnetka * 

William A. Guthmann ('64) 
Huntersville, N.C. 

Anne Blaine Harrison 

(Mrs. Gilbert A., '36) May 13, 
1977, in Washington, D.C. 

Cornelius B. Watson, Jr. ('32) 

February 19, 1976, in Con¬ 

necticut 



Juniors Carol Griffith and Scott 
Bressler take time out. 
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Alumni Notes 


The 1920's 

What is the year of the first 
graduation at NSCDS? When the 
School first opened its doors as The 
North Shore Country Day School 
in September 1919, students from 
the Girton School were in¬ 
corporated into the student body of 
the new institution. That first class 
graduated in June 1920, receiving 
certificates of completion as the 
school hadn't been operating long 
enough to ‘have fulfilled 
requirements for granting 
diplomas. The first diplomas were 
awarded to the class of 1921 who 
are pictured here: 

Libby Jackson, Kay Mordock, 
Chris Baumann, Kay Bulkley, Bob 
Clark and Rog Sherman. 

Albert O. Grotenhuis ('25) and his 


wife, Betty, live in Louisville, Ky. 
One of their three daughters also 
lives in Louisville, the other two 
visit often from their homes in 
California and Connecticut. Four 
grandchildren "make life worth 
living". 

Winifred McKeown Miles (Mrs. 
William S. Jr., '27) lives in Peoria, 
Illinois, and shares this news: she 
has been a widow for 14 years and 
has three children. Her daughter, 
Anne, a graduate of Dana Hall and 
Finch College, now lives in Peoria, 
as does her son. Bill III, after 
finishing at Andover, Princeton, 
and a hitch to the Navy. He and his 
family were with Caterpillar Trac¬ 
tor in Europe for several years. Her 
younger son, John, finished college 
in Boulder, Colorado, and now 





Step back fifty years to the graduating class of '27 who pose on the 
auditorium steps — the girls in white dresses with bouquets of flowers, a 
tradition held throughout the years to today's graduates. Pictured in the 
front row are: Lois Truesdale Caspar, Alice Thomas Hungerford, Jane 
Sutherland Reinecke, Louise Fentress Barry, Elsie Watkins Weeks, Mariana 
Ruffner Todd. Second row: Nancy Wilder Collinson, Katherine Leslie Morn- 
ingstar, Helen Bell de Freitas, Betty Parker Bridges (who sent the picture), 
Louise Conway Belden. Third row: Larney Blatchford, Heath Bowman, Phil 
Moore, Tom Bool, Knox Booth, and Bill McEwen. 



The Class of '21, left to right, Libby Jackson, Kay Mordock, Chris Baumann, 
Kay Bulkley, Bob Clark and Rog Sherman, sent to the Alumni Bulletin by 
Kay Mordock Adams. 


Christine Baumann Collins ('21) is 
chairman of STOP-ERA for 13 
counties in Alabama, her home 
state. She writes that her mother, 
Mrs Edgar Baumann celebrated her 
100th birthday this year. Her son 
Ted, who attended NSCDS Lower 
and Middle Schools, is practicing 
law in San Francisco and also has 
an MBA. She returns to the North 
Shore every summer, except last 
year when she traveled to Greece 
and the Black Sea. 

John B. (Bud) Mordock ('22), a 
confirmed sailor, races his 24 foot 
sloop in the Bahamas. Last year's 
race at Cat Cay saw him finish first 
under near-gale conditions when 
only 6 out of 38 boats finished. He 
is having a new 27' sloop built in 
Miami. 


ranches near there with his wife 
and daughter. Win spends her sum¬ 
mers at Northport Point, Michigan. 

John F. Wallace ('27) and his wife 
will be moving from Washington 
soon. Their Christmas last year was 
enjoyed in Puerto Rico under palm 
trees. 

William C. Fowle ('28) writes from 
Connecticut that he is working with 
a foundation in Lakeville which 
keeps him busy with some travel. 
And he is no longer associated with 
Hotchkiss. 

Elizabeth Hobbs Elliott ('29) lives in 
Glencoe and moved to a new ad¬ 
dress this Spring. Her husband. Dr. 
Frank R. Elliott, was on the staff of 
Passavant Memorial Hospital 
before his death 2 years ago. "Bun¬ 


ny's" daughters are now in 
Colorado. She has attended the last 
two needlework shows on campus 
sponsored by the Woman's Board. 

The 1930's 

A note from Malcolm S. Millard 
('30) in Carmel, California, men¬ 
tioned his meeting Alice Ann Clark 
Cole ('29) the first time he'd seen 
her since NSCDS days. 

Margaret Hamill Stewart ('30) spent 
last Christmas in Carbondale, 
Colorado, with her two daughters 
and their families — for the first 
holiday celebrations together since 
they were children. 

Anna Howe Delafield (Mrs. Joseph 
L., '30), Princeton, N.J., sends 
word of her husband's death earlier 
this year. She plans a visit to Win- 
netka to see old friends and family. 

Jeannette Hill Vincent, ('30), now in 
San Cristobal, N.M. has warm 
words — "I am increasingly ap¬ 
preciative of my 6 years at NSCDS, 
and wish I could visit the con¬ 
temporary scene. I'm sure many of 
today's grads will look back some 
years from now and be equally glad 
for those years." 

Helen Walcott McKenzie ('30) has 
lived for the last seven years in the 
Seattle area, and daughters Nan 
and Sally live close by. Nan is 
married to Craig Merrill, and they 
have two college-age daughters, 
Jennifer and Laura. Helen says she 
is now "retired" and is delighted 
with living in the northwest. 

Wallace D. Rumsey ('32) who lives 
in Reston, Va., has found two 
other North Shore grads there — 
Jane Chan dor dePeyster ('35) and 
Anne Grimes Bouscaren ('41) — 
enough to have a party! 


Here's a brief resume of Eleanor 
Janney Kinsolving ('32). Married in 
'38 to Walter M. Harvey, widowed 
in '68. Lived on Long Island for 33 
years. Met Bishop Kinsolving in 
'72, and married that year moving 
to Santa Fe. She writes, "I had 
never been to the southwest, and 
like it so much. Have met many 
Winnetka friends here — Marcie 
Vennema Owen ('24) and Andy, 
Arthur Cable, Molly Radford Ward 
and Cap". Her husband. The Rt. 
Rev. C. J. Kinsolving III, retired in 
1972 as Bishop of the Diocese of 
New Mexico and Southwest Texas. 

Joseph S. Miller ('32) maintains an 
avid interest in sailing — 
acknowledging it does take time to 
find sailing water in New Mexico! 

Helen Fulton Shockley (Mrs. 
Chester B., '32) continues her good 
work in the tennis world and has 
established the Helen Shockley 
Tennis Scholarships, awarded an¬ 
nually to a promising girl player. In 
addition to that, Helen keeps busy 
doing operalogues, particularly her 
favorite, "Hansel and Gretel." 

Julie Walcott Gallagher (Mrs. 
David R., '34) has remained in 
Albuquerque, although her sister, 
Helen ('30) — see above — aban¬ 
doned it in favor of Seattle. Julie 
and Dave are looking forward to a 
house exchange this summer, and 
they will be going somewhere "in 
the British Isles." Dave is a Federal 
Magistrate as well as a trial lawyer, 
and daughter Nora is a stringer for 
TIME and has "marvelous stories to 
tell — and write." 

Anne Burnham Strong and 
Jonathan W. Strong ('34) write 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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The annual Alumni Party last winter combined the Parents Association and 
Woman's Board in honoring Foster Hannaford, Trustee and member of the 
Board of Directors, for his many years of service to the School. Family mem¬ 
bers attending the party are: (front row) Libby Hannaford, Kitty Han- 
naford, Blake Hannaford; (standing) Priscilla H. Greeley, Mary Gay Han- 
naford, Charlotte Drake, Foster Hannaford, Taylor H. Churchill, Ogden 
Hannaford and Mary MacDougal Hannaford. (Stuart-Rodgers Studio) 


from Peterborough, N.H. that 
'"...retirement here seems to mean 
more work!" Jon is Chairman of 
the Board of the local public library 
and is busy planning and fund¬ 
raising for a badly needed ex¬ 
pansion. Both Annie and Jon are 
deeply involved with the Peter¬ 
borough Historical Society. All that 
painting and photography and 
cabinet-making that Jon had plan¬ 
ned for his golden years have gone 
untouched! 

Donald A. K. Brown ('35) sends 
family news; Muff is in second 
year of med school at the Univer¬ 
sity of Connecticut and has a 6 year 
old son; Barbara has a Ph.D. and 
is teaching at the University of Bot¬ 
swana in South Africa; Kathy and 
her husband and two children live 
on a 4 acre farm in northern Ver¬ 
mont; Didi, married, is getting her 
BS-RN in Denver; and Sandy is a 
freshman at Deerfield Academy. 
"Mary and I are alone for the first 
time since 1942!" 

Gilbert L. Watson (ex '37) com¬ 
mutes daily from Chestertown, 
Maryland to Washington, D. C. for 
the Department of Transportation. 
His wife, Marie Louis Richards ('37) 
is finishing her 9th year as a first 
grade teacher in the independent 
school they started in 1968. Their 
five children are married and 
together have four grandchildren. 

The 1940's 

Mr. and Mrs. William L. Jacobs 
('43) of Crystal Lake, celebrated 


their 25th wedding anniversary in 
November. Their four children are 
Susan (22) who graduated from the 
University of Illinois at Medical 
Center last year and is now an R.N. 
at Mt. Sinai Hospital in Chicago; 
Karen (21) graduating from 
Millikin University at Decatur; 
Bill, Jr. (17) finishing high school in 
Crystal Lake; and Laura (6) en¬ 
tering second grade in September. 

Norman B. Ferris (ex '49), professor 
of history at Middle Tennessee 
State University, is author of 
Desperate Diplomacy — William 
H. Seward's Foreign Policy, 1861. 
In addition to the B.A. in history 
from George Washington Univer¬ 
sity, he holds an M.A. and Ph.D. 
from Emory University. Professor 
Ferris has received grants from both 
the Southern Fellowship Foun¬ 
dation and the National En¬ 
dowment for the Humanities. He 
attended NSDCS from 1945-48 in 
the Class of '49. 

The 1950's 

Suzan Baskin Bernhard ('52) is an 
industrial/commercial real estate 
broker in Milwaukee, possibly the 
second women in this field in her 
area. Only one woman has since 
entered the profession. Her 
daughter, Debbie, is at Nor¬ 
thwestern University for her last 
two years of college, having trans¬ 
ferred from Case Western Reserve. 

Tom Taylor ('55) is on sabbatical 
from the University of Michigan 
and is in Spain photographing 


baroque manuscripts in cathedral 
cities. His wife and children joined 
him in Madrid in April and they 
will follow the music trail through 
the continent, visiting in Holland 
and London, where he will see 
relatives. 

The 1960's 

Bruce A. Everett, M.D. ('60) leaves 
his research work at the University 
of California this summer to enter 
private practice in neurosurgery in 
Whittier, Ca. Their fourth child, 
Mary, was born recently, joining 
Kathy (6), Peter (4), and Bill (2) as 
the last of ten Everett grand¬ 
children. 

Richard C. Fall ('62) is assistant 
vice president and sales manager 
with Coldwell Banker, commercial 
brockerage company in Denver. A 
letter from him includes, "Doug 
Macdonald's 'Blind Men and 
Elephants' (Fall-Winter Bulletin) 
will, I hope, be taken to heart by 
parents and alumni. I know the 
school gave much to me in the way 
of an appreciation of the value of 
all kinds of individuals and sub¬ 
stantially broadened my ap¬ 
preciation of my fellow man. Cer¬ 
tainly this has stood me in good 
stead in my direct selling experience 
as well as my current management 
role. We had a son in October, 
Michael Henry, to go with our 
daughter, Janey, 3. Denver has 
been a fantastic home for us the 
past 8 years and we wouldn't trade 
it for anything. I've been fortunate 
to have shared in the establishment 
and success of Coldwell Banker's 
Denver office over the past 3V2 
years, and we have become the top 
commercial real estate brockerage 
company in the city. My best 
wishes for NSCDS and the school's 
entire 'family'". 

Walter A. Dietzgen, M.D. ('63) is 
married and living in Pocatello, 
Idaho. Since completing his 
psychiatric residency in '75, he has 
been the community psychiatrist, 
serving a 2 year tour in the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 

Leigh Schweppe Buettner ('66) and 
husband, Al, have bought a Vic¬ 
torian house in Chicago. Their 
daughter, Kimberly, was born on 
July 26, 1976, and Leigh is now 
pursuing her interior decorating in¬ 
terests with Emerson Interiors in 
Winnetka. 

Barbara Bradford (Mrs. Warren 
Davis, '66) was married October 9, 
1976 and lives in Washington D.C. 
where she and her husband are 
lawyers. Barbara's firm is Verner, 
Liipfert, Bernhard, McPherson and 
Alexander. 

John and Harle Menk ('67, '68) of 
La Jolla, Ca., vacationed in Cabo 
San Lucas, Baja, last winter before 
John's preparation for his bar 
review course. 

Frederick Pierson Loomis ('68) is 
serving on a two year mission for 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat¬ 
ter-day Saints in the state of 
Washington. After graduating from 
Boston University and completing a 
diploma program at the School of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, he was 


employed as a commercial artist at 
the American Greetings Cor¬ 
poration in Cleveland. 

Alice Marshall Vogler ('69) 
graduated from American Univer¬ 
sity in December and took the 
Massachusetts bar exam in 
February. Because her husband's 
sabbatical lasted only through first 
semester, she finished in 2 y 2 instead 
of 3 years. At A.U. she was a mem¬ 
ber of the steering committee of the 
Journal of Federal Legislation, a 
member of the executive board of 
the International Law Society and a 
contributor to The Matrix. They 
live in Cambridge, Mass. 

The 1970's 

Hans Grahner attended NSCDS in 
1969-70 as a special student from 
Germany. A recent letter reads: 
"Dear friends — As a former 
foreign student at NSCDS ('70) I 
am always happy to get some news 
about North Shore and old mates 
from your Bulletin; please carry on 
this work. Your reports show 
NSCDS hasn't lost its commitment 
to an enjoyed and progressive 
education that we foreign students 
always admired; and I am sure this 



Hans Grahner 


still includes the international ex¬ 
change of ideas and knowledge. 
Here are some short facts about 
myself — from '71 to '76 I studied 
fine arts at the Academy of 
Dusseldorf and after passing 
examinations this Spring I am now 
completing studies to teach at 
school from next year on. The en¬ 
closed picture shows me on my first 
archeological trip on the grounds of 
a former Roman castle near the 
Rhine." 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Gail Wirtz McKeever ('72) changes 
sides of the desks at NSCDS in Sep¬ 
tember when she becomes a full 
time Kindergarten teacher. She will 
work with Mrs. Helen Turley, 
Head of the Kindergarten Depart¬ 
ment. 


Eric Alsberg ('71) lives in London 
while on an exchange program with 
the University of Chicago. He is 
currently studying for a Master of 
Business Administration and at¬ 
tends the London Business School. 


Ted Kilgore ('75) will tour South 
America with the Amherst College 
Glee Club this summer. 

Karen Stone ('75) is also on a 
choral tour, traveling through 
Europe with the Smith College 
Chamber Singers. She also sings 
with the Smiffenpoofs, a small 
group that entertains at Eastern 
colleges and clubs. 

Peter Adair Dammann ('72) 
received a Bachelor of Arts from 
Hampshire College at a mid-term 
commencement celebration last 
January. 


1993 

Youngest contributor to the 
Alumni Fund Drive comes this year 
from Zachary S. Stanton, formerly 
of Delta, now of Denver, Colorado. 
In a note dictated to his mother he 
states: 'To Whom it May Concern 
— I do, hereby authorize my 
Mama, Barbara Schilling Stanton 
('63), to cancel her 1.0.U. in my 
piggy bank and donate the $3.00 to 
The North Shore Country Day 
School Alumni Fund in my name." 
Signed: Zachary Schilling Stanton, 
Class of 1993. 




Alumni Office 


Dear Alums; 

overwhelmed. +ntal of $16> a nf the campa-^g^ 

have contributed a total o end ot be 

$13,510.00 from 40^ a issue 

^ CpoX; to $33.18 last year^ I" class w-th 

'■.iri - v- -• r.:;;; 

^ for special P’^^^ects. ^ g^^ong these 

earmarked suggestions from 

to do this, o^f^f^'^^ear from you. 

lines, please let us ^ 

• we all thank you for of you have 

derful year! " Jeontrihutions mean far m 

Snfcoid ever tell you! 

Gratefully yours. 


Stanton 

^TrTJilU Alumni Association 


Late Figures From 
Fund Drive 


With one month remaining in 
this year's Alumni Fund Drive, 
an all-time high of $18,137 
represents gifts from 425 alumni 
as against last year's total (also 
record breaking) of $13,510 from 
407 alumni, Francis R. Stanton, 
President of the Alumni 
Association announced. 


April 1977 














A woodcut by Jerry Ramseur, sophomore. 
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